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Many military veterans face the challenging transition to civilian employment. Military veteran members of a 
national program, Troops to Teachers, were surveyed regarding life satisfaction and related internal/external 
career transition variables. Participants included military veterans who were currently or had previously 
transitioned to K-12 teaching positions. Two variables, confidence and control, demonstrated a slight yet 
statistically significant positive correlation with life satisfaction. Recommendations for practice and future 
research are included in this second report on the findings of a dissertation. 
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Military members typically experience transitions at some point during their military career, whether to a 
new duty station, a change of command or a deployment overseas. Another significant transition that military 
members often face is their return to civilian employment. While formal military programs are established to 
provide assistance with planning and overall logistics of such transitions (Wolpert, 2000), research suggests 
that veterans feel emotionally underprepared to manage the transition to civilian employment (Baruch & Quick, 
2009; Business and Professional Women’s [BPW] Foundation, 2007). Researchers have examined retirement 
satisfaction and adjustment (Spiegel & Shultz, 2003), career adaptability and adjustment (Ebberwin, Krieshok, 
Ulven, & Prosser, 2004), as well as adjustment after transition (DiRamio, Ackerman, & Mitchell, 2008); how¬ 
ever, few studies have examined the overall life satisfaction of veterans experiencing career transitions, specifi¬ 
cally examining these experiences. This study examined career transition variables of military members, as well 
as the relationship of these variables to the military member’s overall life satisfaction. 

Schlossberg’s model of “Human Adaptation to Transition” (Goodman, Schlossberg, & Anderson, 2006, p. 
33) has made significant contributions to the current understanding of the transition process (Robertson, 2010). 
While transition is different for each individual, four main areas comprise the model, specifically (1) transition 
as a process that occurs over a span of time, (2) environmental and individual characteristics that may impact 
the transition, (3) one’s resources and deficits that impact the transition, and (4) a successful adaptation that is 
the goal of transition (Robertson, 2010; Schlossberg, 1981). The goal of the transition process is the ability to 
adapt to the new experience. Individuals manage a multitude of internal influences (e.g., confidence, control, 
coping skills, motivation) and external influences (e.g., job market, support from family, timing of transition) 
during the transition process. These influences may be considered resources or deficiencies (Schlossberg, 1981). 
One of the most important considerations of the model is that transition occurs over time. Schlossberg (2011) 
states that leaving one role and establishing another takes time, and that the process of doing so is easier for 
some than for others, even after several years. 
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Extensive research exists regarding civilians experiencing or considering career transition (e.g., Chae, 

2002; Jepsen & Choudhuri, 2001; Perrone & Civiletto, 2004). One impetus for making a career change relates 
to increasing life satisfaction, which can be defined as contentment or happiness in life (Perrone & Civiletto, 
2004). Career counseling models support clients’ movement toward fulfillment, such as the values-based coun¬ 
seling (e.g., Brown, 1995) and constructivist models (e.g., Savickas, 1997), which emphasize value formation, 
prioritization, role relationships and career adaptability. Given the volatility of the job market, unemployment, 
underemployment and the uncertainty of the future, one’s control during career transition has become a focus 
of concern. The support experienced during transition can further impact one’s ability to grow psychologically 
from the experience (Jepsen & Choudhuri, 2001). The perceived risk of career change also may impact one’s 
perceptions of control, manifesting as stress, or physical and mental health problems (Strazdins, D’Souza, Lim, 
Broom, & Rodgers, 2004). 

Research does exist on the military career transition experience. Several researchers have examined the 
importance of pre-retirement/pre-separation planning and its value for post-military employment outcomes 
(Baruch & Quick, 2007; Baruch & Quick, 2009; Spiegel & Shultz, 2003). Other researchers have examined 
the relationship between mental health and employment of veterans, specifically regarding issues of trauma, 
depression and mental health treatment (Burnett-Zeigler et ah, 2011; Zivin et al., 2011; Zivin et ah, 2012). 

Despite previous studies on career transition experiences of civilians and military, there is a dearth of 
studies that examine the overall experience and life satisfaction of those who transition from the military to 
a second career. Military members who pursue the teaching profession provide an opportunity to examine 
life satisfaction and career transition. Their (first) military career indicates a commitment to the military for a 
period of time. For individuals choosing to teach as a second career path, there also is a commitment toward 
additional education or certification, since there is no military occupational code (MOC) for educating children 
in an elementary through high school classroom (Robertson, 2010). While training and leading adults may be 
required in specific positions, teaching children in a traditional classroom setting is not offered as a military 
career (Messer, Green, & Holland, 2013). This means that those who pursue teaching would likely have to 
receive additional education and training in order to teach in a classroom post-military separation. Their com¬ 
mitment to the military and their commitment to teaching indicate that both professions were intentional career 
opportunities, as opposed to employment obtained via happenstance (Robertson, 2010). 

This study explored the transition of 136 military members to the field of teaching. Measurements were 
sought that would adequately capture the framework of internal and external resources, as well as adaptation 
and life satisfaction. Given the foci of life satisfaction among military members who are transitioning or have 
transitioned to teaching, the present study examined the following research question: “To what extent is the life 
satisfaction of military members who are transitioning or have transitioned to teaching explained by the five 
career transition factors of readiness, confidence, control, perceived support, and decision independence?” 

The career transition variables (readiness, confidence, control, perceived support and decision indepen¬ 
dence) were hypothesized to increase or decrease in proportion to one’s life satisfaction (Robertson, 2010). 

This hypothesis was based on earlier research studies examining internal and external variables of career 
transition, including confidence and self-esteem (Heppner, Fuller, & Multon, 1998; Robbins, 1987), control 
(Strazdins et al., 2004), readiness and goal setting (Oysennan, Bybee, Terry, & Hart-Johnson, 2004) and family 
support (Eby & Buch, 1995; Latack & Dozier, 1986). However, while these studies examined career transition, 
none addressed the transition experiences of military members or their overall life satisfaction. 
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Methods 

Members of a national program, Troops to Teachers (TTT), were surveyed. Ninety (90) mentors (i.e., former 
military, current teachers who volunteer to assist others with the teaching certification process) and 46 mem¬ 
bers (i.e., military members who may be seeking or have already secured careers in K-12 teaching) responded 
to the survey. At the time of the survey, there were 178 mentors on the TTT mentor list, indicating a mentor 
response rate of approximately 50%. It was not possible to estimate the number of members represented in the 
database in order to determine a member response rate because the percentages of active and inactive members 
in the TTT database is unknown. Membership in TTT is not a requirement for pursing a teaching career, and not 
everyone in the database has continued to pursue teaching since originally joining. Accessing members of TTT 
was feasible due to contact information made available through the TTT Web site. State TTT directors were 
contacted and asked to include the survey in their member materials (e.g. Web site, newsletters, e-mails); men¬ 
tor data was available publically on the TTT Web site. According to Feistritzer (2005) and Robertson (2010), 
over 8,000 teachers have entered the profession via Troops to Teachers. 

Participants 

Data from 136 respondents (90 members, 46 mentors) were used for analysis. Specifically, 86% of the re¬ 
spondents were male, 10% female, and approximately 4% identified as transgender or left the item bla nk . Of the 
respondents, 87% identified as non-Hispanic; 79% identified as white, and the mean age was 51 (range 21-69 
years). Respondents were either married (86%), divorced (4.4%), single (3.7%), or identified as “other” (5.8%). 
The average household income was $102,224 per year (range $0-$250,000). Distribution of respondents was 
divided among all branches of service: Air Force (32%), Navy (28%), Army (21%), Marine Corps (13%) and 
Coast Guard (1%), or the item was left blank (5%). Officers and enlisted personnel were nearly equal, with ap¬ 
proximately 48% being officers and 45% enlisted (7% left item blank). Average years served in the military was 
20.5 years. Responses indicated that respondents experienced an average of 29.4 months between leaving the 
military and beginning their teaching career. A large number of respondents (80%) were in the post-transition 
stage, indicating that they were currently in a teaching or other employment position (Robertson, 2010; Robert¬ 
son, 2013). Demographic data from the sample was primarily white, male and non-Hispanic, which is similar to 
that of a larger study of TTT participants (n = 1,461) conducted by Feistritzer (2005). 

Instruments 

Each participant took the Career Transitions Inventory (CTI) and the Satisfaction with Life Scale (SWLS), as 
well as answered 15 demographic questions. The CTI (Heppner, 1991) contains 40 items and assesses strengths 
and barriers that adults experience during career transition. These items measure one’s belief about readiness 
(preparedness), confidence (belief in one’s ability manage the process), control (individual input and influ¬ 
ence over the process), perceived support (whether important people in one’s life are supportive) and decision 
independence (impact of decisions on others). Higher scores in one factor indicate that the area is a source of 
strength for the client. Lower scores may be viewed as barriers or obstacles for clients, excluding the indepen¬ 
dence factor. The independence factor is not viewed as a strength or barrier; however, independence measures 
one’s relationship and responsibility to others (Heppner & Hendricks, 1995). Of the 40 items, each variable is 
assigned a selected number of items as well as an average score from high to low, specifically as follows: con¬ 
trol (6 items; high score = 5.0, medium score = 3.5, low score = 2.0), readiness (13 items; high score = 5.5, me¬ 
dium score = 4.7, low score = 2.7), perceived support (5 items; high score = 5.6, medium score = 4.7, low score 
= 2.6), confidence (11 items; high score = 4.7, medium score = 3.9, low score = 2.2) and decision independence 
(5 items; high score = 5.0, medium score = 3.5, low score = 2.0). The CTI subscale scores’ reliability ranges 
from .66-87 (median .69); the test-retest reliability (three-week interval) for each section is as follows: control 
.55, readiness .74, perceived support .77, confidence .79, and decision independence .83. The overall CTI test- 
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retest reliability was reported as .84 (Heppner, Multon, & Johnston, 1994). Construct validity has been reported 
for various populations, as well as convergent validity with external instruments, which was utilized during the 
development of a French version of the CTI (Fernandez, Fouquereau, & Heppner, 2008). 

The SWLS (Diener, Emmons, Larsen, & Griffin, 1985) is a five-item instrument assessing life satisfac¬ 
tion, allowing respondents to examine overall satisfaction based on the their own personal values. The instru¬ 
ment contains five statements and responses are indicated on a Likert scale (1 = strongly disagree, 7 = strongly 
agree). These statements include the following: “(a) In most ways my life is close to my ideal; (b) The condi¬ 
tions of my life are excellent; (c) I am satisfied with my life; (d) So far, I have gotten the important things I want 
in life; and (e) If I could live my life over, I would change almost nothing” (Diener et ah, 2009. Results are tal¬ 
lied as an overall score, which corresponds to a level of satisfaction, specifically highly satisfied, satisfied, aver¬ 
age, below average, dissatisfied and extremely dissatisfied. The reported reliability includes Cronbach’s alphas 
of .87 for the scale and .82 for test-retest (two-month interval). Validity evidence appears as moderately strong 
convergence, with outcomes ranging from .50-75 with 12 other instruments (Diener et ah, 1985). More recent 
reports indicate a number of cross-cultural studies that have utilized the SWLS, including studies with the U.S. 
Marine Corps (Pavot & Diener, 2008). 

Results 

Descriptive statistics were used to examine the overall population. Based on the large number of mentors in 
the group, /-tests were conducted to compare the mentor group to the member group. Correlation was used to 
examine the primary hypothesis stating that all transition variables would be positively correlated with life satis¬ 
faction. Finally, multiple regression analyses examined how the transition variables might explain variability in 
the military members’ life satisfaction. 

Comparing Mentor and Member Groups 

Initially there was concern about the large number of mentors among respondents. Because mentors are TTT 
volunteers who assist members with the teacher certification process, there was concern that mentor experiences 
would be positively skewed as a result of mentors having positive experiences (e.g. desired employment) with 
their transitions. Thus /-tests on demographic, career transition and life satisfaction variables were conducted. 
The demographics of both groups (member and mentor) were analyzed using cross-tabs and graphs as a means 
of comparing the two samples. The member and mentor samples were comparable. Both groups were comprised 
of primarily married men (% of men = mentor 87%, member 85%; % married = mentor 86%, member 87%). 
Their racial and ethnic backgrounds were primarily white and non-Hispanic (% white = mentor 80%, member 
76%; % non-Hispanic = mentor 90%, member 80%). The groups were similar in terms of average years served 
in the military (mentor 21, member 20). There was a slight difference in their ages (mentor 53, member 57), 
combined income (mentor $98,100, member $114,200) and the length of transition between military and civil¬ 
ian employment (mentor 26 months, member 40 months). Despite the differences in their transition periods, a 
/-test did not demonstrate a statistically significant difference between the time in transition for members and 
mentors, / (28) = -.965 ,p = .343; r = -.12 (mentors: M= 26.22, SD = 33.3; members: M= 39.60, SD = 66.8). 

Due to the similarity of the two groups, as well as the small number of respondents in the member group, a 
decision was made to report the findings as one group (combined member and mentor). F-tests which compared 
the means of the mentor and member groups with life satisfaction, as well as with the variables of readiness, 
confidence, control, support and decision independence, found no statistically significant differences among the 
variables. Specifically, /-tests revealed the following: readiness: / (134) = -.485, p = .626, r = .05 (mentors: M = 
2.89, SD = .57; members: M= 2.93, SD = .62); confidence: / = (134) = -80 6,p = .422, r = -.07 (mentors: M = 
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4.09, SD = .57; members: M= 4.17, SD = .58); control: t (134) = -.022, p = .983, r = .05 (mentors: M= 4.3, SD 
= .87; members: M= 4.3, SD = .91); support: t (134) =—1.681 ,/? = .095, r = -.14 (mentors: M= 3.67, SD = .51; 
members: M= 3.83, SD = .57); decision independence: t (134) = -.540,/? = .590, r = .04 (mentors: M = 3.71, 

SD = .90; members: M= 3.79, SD = .75); and life satisfaction: t (134) = -.221,/? = .826, r = -.20 (mentors: M = 
5.57, SD = .12; members: M= 5.62, SD = .12) . Therefore, a decision was made not to disaggregate the data into 
member and mentor groups, since there was no statistically significant difference between the two groups, and 
smaller group samples would reduce the validity of the findings. 

Life Satisfaction and Career Transition 

Reliability was reported for each career transition variable using Cronbach’s alpha (life satisfaction = .87, 
readiness = .87, confidence = .83, control = .69, support = .66, decision independence = .67). All transition vari¬ 
ables had positive, statistically significant correlations with one another (ranging from .25 to .56). Results from 
the SWLS indicated satisfied to average level of satisfaction (M= 5.59; SD = 1.21) for participants. 

To address the hypothesis that all transition variables correlated with life satisfaction, bivariate correlation 
analysis using Pearson’s r was utilized. Using the SWLS and the CTI means for each variable (readiness, con¬ 
fidence, control, support and decision independence), a correlation matrix was developed (Table 1). Two tran¬ 
sition variables, confidence (r = .23) and control (r = .31), demonstrated little statistically significant positive 
correlations to life satisfaction. Thus, the overall hypothesis stating that all variables would be correlated with 
life satisfaction was not supported. 

Table 1 

Means, Standard Deviations and Correlations for Life Satisfaction and Career Transition 








CTI 



M 

SD 

Life 

Satisfaction 

1 

2 

3 

4 5 

Life Satisfaction 

5.59 

1.21 

1.00 





Readiness 

2.89 

.58 

-.09 

1.00 




Confidence 

4.11 

.57 

23 ** 

.38** 

1.00 



Control 

4.29 

.88 

.31** 

.41** 

.56** 

1.00 


Support 

3.72 

.53 

.11 

.25** 

.50** 

39 ** 

1.00 

Decision Independence 

3.73 

.85 

.10 

.30** 

.51** 

39 ** 

.35** 1.00 


Note: CTI = Career Transitions Inventory. 
**p < 0.01 (two-tailed). 


Results from multiple regression analyses were used to address the main research question: To what extent is 
the life satisfaction of military members who are transitioning or have transitioned to teaching explained by the 
five career transition factors (readiness, confidence, control, perceived support, and decision independence)? Of 
the five predictor variables, control was the only transition variable found to explain life satisfaction (Table 2). 
Control was responsible for 10% of the variance in life satisfaction (F (1, 134)= 14.60,7? = .10, beta= .31 
.001); whereas readiness was responsible for adding approximately 6% (F (3, 133) = 8.87, R = .16, beta = -.28, 
/? < .01). Combined, control and readiness accounted for approximately 16% of the variance in life satisfaction, 
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indicating a small to medium effect size. None of the other variables (confidence, support, decision indepen¬ 
dence) explained any statistically significant portion of life satisfaction. 

Table 2 


Multiple Regression with Life Satisfaction and Career Transition Variables 



fi 

R 2 Change 

R 2 

F Change 

Control 

.31 

.098 

.098 

14.603*** 

Readiness 

-.28 

.056 

.155 

8.868** 


**/><.01. ***p<.001. 


Discussion 

Control was the primary variable connected to life satisfaction among transitioning military members, with a 
small but significant correlation with life satisfaction. Control has been present in several studies which indicate 
its positive influence on the transition process (Heppner, Cook, Strozier, & Heppner, 1991; Latack & Dozier, 
1986; Lemer, Levine, Malspeis, & D’Agostino, 1994; Perosa & Perosa, 1983). While the correlation between 
control and life satisfaction was significant, one should also note that it was small. As such, control of one’s 
career transition may not be an essential component of life satisfaction post-transition (Robertson, 2010). 

Confidence had a small correlation to life satisfaction, despite the fact that earlier studies cite confidence as 
an essential element for career transition success (Heppner et ah, 1991; Latack & Dozier, 1986). While respon¬ 
dents indicated moderate to high confidence on the CTI, it should be noted that many of those who responded 
to the survey indicated that they were in the post-transition phase, having already began their teaching career. 
These respondents would exhibit and respond with great confidence in the success of their transition, with the 
knowledge that they had already navigated the experience with success (Robertson, 2010). 

Readiness contributed slightly to the findings and also is present in earlier research as a as a means of cop¬ 
ing with transitions (Ebberwein, Krieshok, Ulven, & Prosser, 2004; Oysennan et ah, 2004). The terms ready 
and motivated are often used to describe U.S. military service members. While readiness and motivation did not 
present substantial outcomes in this study, it is important to explore the feelings of readiness and motivation in 
military members making a career transition, particularly those who have less control over their military separa¬ 
tion and may not feel ready for the transition. 

Implications for Counseling Practice 

Counselors should recognize that confidence, control and readiness may play a role in the life satisfaction of 
current or former military members’ career transition. Counselors may wish to help military clients in transition 
examine their perceptions of control. A difficult economy and rising joblessness rates may cause clients to feel 
a lack of control. For military members transitioning to the civilian sector, controlling their own career deci¬ 
sions can be a new and challenging concept. However, counselors can assist clients in examining transition from 
angles that they can control, including attitude or effort toward the transition or their job search. Counselors 
may wish to help clients identify areas of control that are present before, during and after the transition. Mili¬ 
tary members who had no control over their military separation (e.g., being passed over for promotions, injury, 
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medical discharge, other than honorable discharge) can explore with counselors how the circumstances of their 
separation from the military do not determine their life satisfaction post-transition. 

Counselors working with current and former military members should explore the clients’ confidence both 
toward completing the transition process and their life post-transition. Military communities have a unique mili¬ 
tary culture, and separation from one’s military culture may impose a lifestyle loss (Simmelink, 2004), which 
may be more difficult than moving from civilian job to civilian job. Regardless of how or where a military 
member spent their career (e.g. abroad, state-side, combat, or non-combat), they may go through a period of 
culture shock in their post-military career (Wolpert, 2000; Robertson, 2010). The military member’s confidence 
may contribute to their ability to manage that change and loss. Counselors also may wish to address confidence 
of the military member before, during and after the transition process. Specifically, counseling activities that 
both assess and enhance confidence may help clients obtain greater life satisfaction in their post-military career. 
Confidence may be viewed as emotional readiness to navigate the career transition process. 

Counselors can help clients assess their readiness for the military-to-civilian career transition, including both 
emotional and practical preparation. Emotional preparation may include preparing for lifestyle loss (Simmelink, 
2004), specifically the transition from close-knit military communities, structured employment environments 
and regular promotions/pay increases to the ambiguous and uncertain realm of civilian employment. Earlier 
studies on career transition for civilians (Latack & Dozier, 1986) emphasize the presence of grief and loss in 
career changers. These feelings of loss and longing were also present with this population (Robertson & Brott, 
2013), in that service members often feel that their civilian careers are less meaningful, less significant, or less 
important than their military careers (Spiegel & Shultz, 2003). Counselors must help prepare military members 
for these emotional aspects of the military-to-civilian transition, as well as the logistical aspects, such as prere¬ 
tirement planning, job searching, benefits, and relocation. 

Limitations 

The primary limitation of this research was the large number of individuals in the post-transition stage, 
which impacts the ability to generalize results to all military personnel. Generalizations should not be made to 
populations with low representation in this sample, which includes females, minorities and the unmarried. Gen¬ 
eralizations also should not be made to different occupations (e.g. individuals moving from non-military careers 
and to non-teaching careers). Respondents for this research were volunteer participants, as opposed to randomly 
selected. Outcomes were self-reported, which includes the risk that responses may be impacted by other, unin¬ 
tended factors. This is particularly relevant since some respondents were asked to reflect on their past transition 
experience as opposed to those who were currently undergoing transition (Robertson, 2010). 

Challenges with Post-Transition Respondents 

The research design was intended to capture respondents in the pre-, mid- and post-transition phases. How¬ 
ever, since the CTI is designed for veterans who are currently experiencing transition, instructions were adjusted 
to ask post-transition respondents to reflect on their transition process and respond as they remembered their 
transition experience. While these changes raise questions as to the validity of including the post-transition par¬ 
ticipant responses, three factors support reporting the findings. 

First, transition is viewed as a process that occurs over time, not as an event that ends when one becomes 
employed. Schlossberg (2011) considers it important to identify where one is in the transition process including 
before, during and after the transition. While individuals may have already secured a teaching job, it does not 
necessarily imply that they have successfully adapted to the transition. Secondly, when validating the French 
version of the CTI, Fernandez et al. (2008) utilized a sample of over 1,000 participants who were experiencing 
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varying types of career transition. Heppner herself (1998) identified three types of career transition: task change, 
position change and occupational change. Task changes and position changes usually occur within the same 
workplace settings, while occupational changes involve an entirely new occupation. These variations on transi¬ 
tion were incorporated in the results of the CTI. Heppner’s (1998) own validation of the CTI included stages of 
transition. This factor emphasizes the variability in which transition occurs as reported by participants, and this 
variability has been incorporated into the development of the CTI. 

Finally, the findings of this research, originally from a dissertation, support and supplement earlier studies 
regarding midlife career transition, life satisfaction and transition variables. For example, Baruch and Quick’s 
(2009) study of senior admirals who had left the Navy addressed the difficulty of the transition and adaptability. 
They specifically addressed the admirals’ ability to move away from past roles and toward future roles, reinforc¬ 
ing the concept of transition over time. Spiegel and Shultz (2003) also examined a variety of transition variables 
in their study of retired naval officers. A pilot project by the BPW Foundation (2007) examined female veterans 
transitioning to civilian employment and emphasized the importance of both practical and psychological sup¬ 
ports during and after the transition. These studies demonstrate that the variables examined by the CTI are being 
examined in other military transition research. 

It was predicted that distribution among respondents’ participant groups (pre-, mid-, and post-transition) 
would be somewhat balanced; however, the results were not as anticipated. Yet the findings yield valuable 
results in understanding veterans and the career transition process. T-tests also yielded no significant differences 
between mentors (primarily post-transition) and members (pre-, mid- and post-transition). 

Future Research Opportunities 

Future research opportunities exist to replicate the present research with populations that exhibit greater di¬ 
versity, including veterans in various stages of transition and veterans from various demographic backgrounds. 

A random sample survey would provide results that are less likely to be influenced by personal factors. Longitu¬ 
dinal studies, following service members from their time in the military, through their transition, to their post¬ 
service employment, perhaps via interviewing and qualitative research, would provide personal experiences and 
insights on service members’ transitions. Opportunities exist to diversify the careers being studied (Robertson, 
2010). For example, many universities offer “career changer” programs for individuals transitioning to teaching, 
who are not necessarily military members. Another option would be to utilize post-service military organiza¬ 
tions (e.g., U.S. Department of Veterans Affairs, Veterans of Foreign Wars, or Iraq and Afghanistan Veterans of 
America) to examine the transition experience of military members to other careers besides teaching. University 
career centers may have access to data examining student veteran career transition information. Further, life 
satisfaction scores could be compared to other populations beyond those studied here, thus illuminating whether 
these results were a condition of military experience, teaching careers, or other factors pertaining to the career 
transition experience. 

Summary 

This research provides insight into life satisfaction and career transition, specifically for military members 
pursing teaching careers. Military members indicated that their control and confidence throughout the transition 
process was slightly correlated with life satisfaction. Results indicated that their control and readiness during the 
transition process may explain a small portion of their life satisfaction. However, previous literature indicates 
that relationships exist (Robertson, 2010), which were not found in the present study. For example, previous 
researchers have indicated that family support impacts the career transition process (Perone & Civiletto, 2004; 
Eby & Buch, 1995); however, family support was not one of the variables considered in this study. One reason 
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for these differences may be the limited sample size and distribution; yet it is also possible that military experi¬ 
ences are not well examined through traditional assessments. The main limitation of the study was an uneven 
distribution of the data, including a large number from those post-transition, males, whites and those who were 
married. Generalizing results to other areas and populations should be discouraged (Robertson, 2010). Coun¬ 
selors who have the opportunity to work with military members transitioning to the civilian workforce, or those 
who have already transitioned, may wish to address how confidence, control and readiness contribute to the life 
satisfaction of the transitioning military member. 
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